Can the GOP 
Survive Its 
Class Struggle? 

From Christian Right to Futurist , 
The Big Tent Begins to 'Bar 


By Thomas B. Edsall 

S WEPT INTO power by a surge of cultural conser- 
vatism, the future of the ascendant Republican 
Party will ride on its ability to manage a volatile 
mixture: divergent class interests and the role of 
government in shaping public and private morals. 

Halfway through the GOP’s first 100 days, these ten- 
sions are not as severe as the racial and ideological con- 
flicts that have plagued — and paralyzed — the Democrat- 
ic Party. Yet they have the potential to be explosive 
because they involve issues of sex, parental responsibili- 
ty and personal autonomy. Ultimately, they touch the 
very different agendas of laissez-faire conservatism and 
the “social issues” right. 

The most threatening expression of discontent was 
the warning recently issued by Ralph Reed, director of 
the Christian Coalition, that he and his loyalists will aban- 
don the Republican Party if its presidential or vice presi- 
dential nominee is not squarely in the antiabortion camp. 

Underlying Reed’s complaint is the fact that the Chris- 
tian social agenda has been less of a priority than the 
predominately economic and procedural reform goals of 
the “Contract with America." Yet the 1994 Republican 
margin among born-again white voters grew by 15 per- 
centage points over the average for 1980-1992, the larg- 
est GOP increase of any demographic group — an in- 
crease that was crucial to the Republican takeover of the 
House, 

The abortion issue, for all its visibility, serves, howev- 
er, to obscure the much broader concerns of the Republi- 
can Party’s Christian and moral right. Reed, for example, 
recently wrote in the Washington Times that President 
Clinton’s nomination of Henry Foster as surgeon general 
is part of the president’s broader commitment to “the 
reigning ideology of sex-without-consequences.” This 
suggests, of course, a revival of the culture of sex-with- 
consequences-and-obligations. 

And in a Republican Party in which three of the most 
prominent elected officials — House Speaker Newt Gin- 
grich and the two leading presidential candidates, Sens. 
Bob Dole (Kan.) and Phil Gramm (Tex.) — are divorced 
(Gingrich and Dole have dissolved marriages with 
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children), GOP conservative William Bennett 
has initiated a tall for a major retrenchment of 
bipartisan liberal attitudes toward divorce: 

“(I]f you look in terms of the damage to the 
children of America, you cannot compare what 
the homosexual movement, the gay rights 
movement, has done with what divorce has 
done to this country,” says Bennett. 

: A substantial segment of the newest mem- 
bers Of the Republican coalition share Bennett’s 
values, but there is also a major block of Repub- 
lican and independent voters who adamantly op- 
pose and resent any attempts to set a moral 
agenda, especially one that would attempt to 
use either the rhetorical advocacy of social 
norms or actual legislation to restrict individual 
marital and sexual choices. 

James P. Pinkerton, a former Bush adminis- 
tration aide, argues that the revival of the abor- 
tion issue “diverts the Republicans from their 
strongest issues, economic growth and reduc- 
ing the size of government, and toward their ar- 
eas of greatest vulnerability, the ‘below the 
belt’ issues of sex and privacy.” Writing in the 
Los Angeles Times, Pinkerton warned the 
GOP: “Say goodbye to cool and cerebral discus- 


sions of the flat tax; say hello to hot and visceral 

wrangling over teenage sex The sucking 

sound you hear is the shrinking of the inclusive 
big tent of Republicanism.” 

Interestingly, two of Gingrich’s mentors, the 
futurists Heidi and Alvin Toffier, believe the nu- 
clear family is one of the casualties of the revo- 
lutionary changes in the structure of the econo- 
my. 

‘The family system,” they write, “has be- 
come demassified: the nuclear family, once the 
modem standard, becomes a minority form, 
while single-parent households, remarried cou- 
ples, childless families and live-alones prolifer- 
ate.” 

The Tofflers’ work has played a central role 
in Gingrich’s thinking, yet this analysis is unten- 
able for the new speaker. His troops took con- 
trol of the House in large part because of the 
yearning of voters for a restoration of solid fam- 
ilies, and the growing consensus that family col- 
lapse is a cause of the rise of violent juvenile 
crime, the emergence of an urban underclass 
and the broader sense of social disorder. 

Gingrich, for his part, contends that the de- 
cline of the nuclear family is not the result of 
emerging forces in society and the economy. In- 
stead, he places responsibility — or more accu- 


rately, blame — squarely on the shoulders of 
Democratic liberalism and the counterculture 
values of the 1960s. 

This political-intellectual conflict between 
Gingrich and his mentors is another reflection 
of the fissures within tfae .Republican Party. 
Such divisions are an inevitable consequence of 
the achievement of majority status in 1994— 
the addition of new voters means a loss of ho- 
mogeneity. 

F or the GOP, the one-fifth of the electorate 
that owns guns is a constituency almost 
as important as born-again Christians. 
These voters were decisively in the Republican 
camp in 1994 — 69 to 31 percent; such num- 
bers persuaded congressional Republicans to 
give priority to a move to rescind the ban on as- 
sault weapons passed last year. 

The assault weapons ban is, however, over- 
whelmingly popular among suburban Republi- 
cans; a drive to rescind it, a number of GOP 
strategists fear, could blow up in the party’s 
face and help revive the fortunes of. President 
Clinton. They recall that the issue helped re- 
verse former New Jersey governor James Flor 
rio’s overwhelmingly negative ratings in 1993. 

Many of these tensions spring from the fact 
that some of the GOP’s most striking gains 
have been made among conservative working- 
class voters. For the moment at least, these 
men and women are casting ballots for the par- 
ty they see as sharing their values. 


In 1994, among traditionally Democratic vot- 
ers with family incomes of $30,000 or less, one- 
third identified itself as conservative, and fully 
73 percent of these voters cast ballots for Re- 
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“The old paradigm of the parties as aggrega- 
tions of economic interest groups has been 
■ eclipsed by the politics of shared cultural val- 
ues,” according to Republican pollster Fred 
Steeper. “The base [of the GOP] has been ex- 
panding and changing with the influx of cultural 
conservatives .... They are probably responsi- 
ble for the party achieving what it could not 
achieve with economic conservatives alone, a 
Republican Congress.” 

Mark Gersh, Democratic strategist and di- 
rector of the National Committee for an Effec- 
tive Congress, believes this trend “has the po- 
tential to relegate the [Democratic] Party to 
minority status if it is not corrected.” 

No one reflects the complexity of this strug- 
gle better than Speaker Gingrich, whose vision 
of world developments attempts to combine a 
sophisticated social science perspective on the 
future, a free market economic analysis of the 
present and moral values firmly rooted in the 
past. 

This vision places the GOP on the ascendant 
side of history, both as the political arm of a rev- 
olutionary “Third Wave” sweeping over the 
economies of advanced nations, powered by the 


microchip and integrated circuit, and as the de- 
fender of family and moral values of the 1940s 
and 1950s. It is a vision that underpin^ Gin- 
grich’s view of his own role in the nation’s cul- 
ture and political economy: 

“My goal, he says, “is to renew American 
civilization by replacing the current structure of 
the welfare state and its bureaucracies and de- 
feating the counterculture.” 

Of the Democrats, he told the Republican 
National Committee in January: “I am . a genuine 
revolutionary; they are the genuine reactionar- 
ies. They will do anything to stop us, they will 
use any tool, there is no grotesquerie, no distor- 
tion, no dishonesty too great for them to come 
after us.” 

Gingrich’s ideological construct serves also 
to bridge, however fragilely, the spread be- 
tween that wing of the GOP that looks toward a 
free-market, individualistic economy and the 
faction that yearns for the Eisenhower years. 

W ith such complex polarization, the Re- 
publican Party becomes the agent of a 
corporate and economic revolution in 
which knowledge and quick response have re- 
placed mass production lines; in which employ- 
ee loyalty is supplanted by worker autonomy 
and the horizontal diffusion of executive authori- 
ty; in which electronic communication has accel- 
erated global competition and decentralized cor- 
porate organization. 

Conversely, Gingrich’s ideological vision plac- 



es the Democratic Party on the side ot large, 
centralized unions and federal bureaucracies; on 
the side of federal regulation and programs gov- 
erned by policies set at the top in Washington; 
on the side of large corporations who have 
faced severe challenges from foreign competi- 
tors for two decades: and on the side of a per- 
missive liberal-cultural establishment dominat- 
ing popular culture and academia. 

It is ironic, but this positioning of a “know]-' 
edge”-industry GOP battling factory-based 
Democrats carries with it the risk of alienating 
many of those new voters who gave the GOP 
their new majorities. 

In fact, many, if not most, of the low-income 
conservative and religious voters who chose the 


GOP in 1994 are not on the cutting edge of 
knowledge industries. Instead, many are either 
deeply rooted in the beleaguered industrial 
“Second Wave” economy or part of the lower- 
end service economy, without strong' prospects 
of promotion. 

For quite different reasons, the polarization 
constructed by Gingrich is also disturbing to 
some Republicans who are uncomfortable.with 
the suggestion of historical determinism, f 

William Kristol, chairman of the Project for 
the Republican Future, said that "insofar as it 
substitutes for a debate over the merits of cer- 
tain social policies, the claim that we are the fu- 
ture and you are the past, so you are discred- 
ited, that is also intellectually wrong and bad for 
our political discourse. We should make argu- 
ments that our way of proceeding is better for 
people than the liberal way of proceeding, rath- 
er than saying history is on our side, which has 
been an argument of the left.” 

Gingrich, though, appears to see himself and 
his party in the forefront of the kind of historical 
change described by Marx and Hegel: ‘1 see us 
at a point where the old thesis is now collapsing 
and there’s an opportunity to launch a new the- 
sis, not just to be the antithesis but to launch a 
new thesis,” he said describing Republican op- 
portunity in a pre-election interview. 

Despite the substantial friction within his 


own coalition, the prism through which Gin- 
grich views the world is an ambitious attempt to 
create a partisan moral order of extraordinary 
scope, demonizing a vast array of government 
sponsored self-help and educational programs. 

1 have a good friend who’s currently going 
through addiction withdrawal,” said Gingrich, 
“and he’s joined AA. ‘It’s fascinating,’ he said, ‘If 
you go to state hospitals, they have the 12-step 
program minus all the spirituality. And as a re- 
sult they fail because the key to AA is the 12 
steps in a context of a being larger than myself 
and having a place to put my worries. And one 
day at a time works because God is larger than 
I am. AA also takes no government money, has 
no organization, no structure and no bureaucra- 
cy. It is the most successful addiction withdraw- 
al program in the world 

“They can bring spirituality back into their 
discussion because it’s not illegal for a private 
sector charity but it’s illegal for a public bureau- 
cracy and a secular public bureaucracy is hope- 
less in trying to deal with human beings be- 
cause it has to kill the heart of humans. You can 
have sex education in public school, you can’t 
have love education. If it describes sex without 
love it’s crazy. That's a quote that’ll probably 
get me in trouble. But almost every mature 
adult knows that that’s true. And if you don’t 
have a contextual framework, if you don’t talk 
about the humanness, the romanticism, what it 
is that makes us people and how we bond to 
each other, to simply leam the mechanics of or- 
gasm is destructive and to say to kids this is 
what sex is about, it is a mechanical thing, you 
can have fun, here is your condom.” 

Gingrich’s ideological construct has provided 
him with an anchoring world view. The more 
pressing issue for him is political as the party 
absorbs economic conservatives, libertarians, 
the cultural right and the white Christian move- 
ment. The question is whether Gingrich’s mix- 
ture of futurism and revivalism has the power 
to unite and hold together the GOP as it strug- 
gles to avoid getting caught, as the Democrats 
so often have in the past, in the gears of its own 
internal contradictions. 



